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The participants in this conference (A.V. Cicourel. L Deutscher. S. Ervfn-Trfpp. J L 
Gumperz. D. Hymes. E. Sibley. K Phillips, and R.B. Anderson) discussed the processes 
involved in eliciting verbal information, especially in cross-cultural studies. The four 
principal topics of their discussions were: (1) the ethnography of asking questions. C2) 
the meaning of words — particularly as influenced by social and linguistic contexts. (3) 
the use of linguistic and social data from research on the preceding two topics In 
developing theories and methods in the several disciplines, and^ (4) the need to 
correct some shortcomings of current research. It was felt that "we simply do not 
know how to phrase questions that will be meaningful to random samples of 
diversified populations." The participants agreed that almost all contemporary social 
science research would be improved by much more careful attention to ethnographies 
of interrogation, and that analyses and interpretations based on current research 
are often highly problematic. (JD) 
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LANGUAGE AS OBSTACLE AND AS DATA IN SOCIOLOGICAL RESEARCH 

by Allen D. Grimshaw * 



Linguistic and other intergroup differences in com- 
municative behavior, previously regarded simply as 
obstacles to cross-cultural research, have lately come to 
be increasingly recognized as an important but hitherto 
largely unexploited kind of sociological data. Under 
the auspices of the Council’s Committee on Sociolin- 
guistics, these two aspects were explored at a small con- 
ference of linguists and social scientists held in San 
Francisco, November 25—26, 1968. 

One of the reasons for the conference was the de- 
sirability of discussion of the fact that linguistic factors 
narrowly defined are closely intertwined with other 
factors conditioning communication. The participants 
therefore undertook broader consideration of the pro- 
cess of eliciting and interpreting verbal information, 
touching, for example, on the problem of categorizing 
“don’t know’’ responses to questions and on different 
codes of polite behavior as pitfalls in the search for 
comparable data. 

The participants in the conference included anthro- 
pologists, a psychologist, and sociologists, more than half 
of whom had been trained in linguistics. 1 Four principal 
topics were discussed: (1) the ethnography of asking 

* The author is Professor of Sociology, Indiana University. As a 
member of the Council’s Committee on Sociolinguistics he was re- 
sponsible for organizing the conference on which he reports here. 
He wishes to thank Aaron V. Cicourel, Irwin Deutscher, Susan Ervin- 
Tripp, John J. Gumperz, and Dell Hymes for extensive critical com- 
mentary on drafts of this report but observes that, since the partici- 
pants in the conference could not always agree, the report (which here 
has been much condensed for reasons of space) can be considered neither 
a completely accurate record of the meeting nor a definitive statement 
of the problems and prospects of an area of scholarly activity. Thanks 
are also due Kathleen George for bibliographic and editorial assistance. 

i Committee members in attendance included Susan Ervin-Tripp, 
Allen D. Grimshaw, John J. Gumperz, Dell Hymes, and Elbridge 
Sibley, staff. The other participants were R. Bruce Anderson, Duke 
University; Aaron V. Cicourel, University of California, Santa Barbara; 



questions; (2) the meaning of words — particularly as in- 
fluenced by social and linguistic contexts; (3) the use of 
linguistic and social data from research on the preceding 
two topics in developing theories and methods in the sev- 
eral disciplines; (4) the mobilization of educational and 
research resources to correct some shortcomings of cur- 
rent research which were believed to be a consequence 
of failure to incorporate knowledge about the preceding 
topics into contemporary scholarship. It was generally 
agreed that investigators in these areas ought to be 
persuaded that some of their “incidental findings” are 
necessary building blocks for general theories of com- 
munication and other social behavior. 

What follows is only a sampling of the range of sub- 
jects and ideas covered in the course of the conference, 
with no attempt to assign credit for specific ideas. A 
more extensive record of the conference may be avail- 
able at a later date. 

ETHNOGRAPHY OF ASKING QUESTIONS 

Middle-class white Americans are accustomed to 
answering questions, to being interrogated by family, 
friends, and strangers; to being tested and measured, 
surveyed and polled; to filling out forms. As one partici- 
pant suggested, “They carry around responding skills 

Irwin Deutscher, Case Western Reserve University; and Herbert P. 
Phillips, University of California, Berkeley. Several other scholars 
provided copies of pertinent unpublished papers for use at the con- 
ference. Most of the participants have had field experience in which 
they employed formal questionnaire techniques, supplemented by 
participant observation. (The field sites represented include Argentina, 
Denmark, India, Norway, Thailand, Northwest and Southwest Ameri- 
can Indian communities, and a variety of subcultural settings in the 
United States.) This experience enabled participants to judge com- 
munication problems by taking the points of view of native informants 
as well as of social scientists. 
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